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This is a sociolinguistic analysis of some very common ways in the dialect to refer 
to concepts of time and space on one hand, and other types of quantification on the 
other. Those concepts of time and space do not depend so much upon any one system 
within the grammar, as they do upon the ways of analyzing and reporting experiences 
which have become fixed in the language as integrated “fashions of speaking.” Those 
fashions of speaking are shown here in relating major events of the past, to time - 
“when” and “duration,” in reference to age, place, space, etc. Through some very 
interesting “loose” types of adverbial constructions we report and analyze the oblique, 
indirect, approximated and circumstantial manner by which reference is made to those 
concepts in the language. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


It has long since been established that concepts of "Time," "Space" and "Matter" are not 
given in substantially the same form by experience to all men, but depend upon the nature 
of the language, through the use of which those concepts have been developed. Concepts 
of "Time" and "Space" do not depend so much upon any one system within the grammar, as 
upon the ways of analyzing and reporting experience which have become fixed in the lan- 
guage, as integrated "fashions of speaking." What we are dealing with, while trying to 
analyze the way a certain language makes reference to those concepts, is, in fact, an 
analysis of an extended theory of deixis. Deixis is the term given to those aspects of 
language whose interpretation is relative to the occasion of the utterance; to the time 
of the utterance and to times before and after the utterance; to the location of the 
speaker and the intended audience. Ours must be an extended theory of those elements 
of deixis, a theory which would take in several other aspects of the speaker's spatial, 
temporal and social orientation. We shall try to describe those "fashions of speaking" 
which cut across the typical grammatical classifications, so that such a "fashion" may 
include lexical, morphological, syntactic and otherwise systematically diverse means, 
coordinated in a certain frame of consistency. On the syntactic level reference to time 
and space has been usually analyzed, and properly so, in terms of adverbials and clause 
supplements; the kind of syntactic constructions that were described by M. Cowell in his 
Grammar of Syrian Arabic as "supplementation." Cowell has noted that "supplementation is 
a loose type of construction, often syntactically vague or unmarked, in some cases re- 
quiring no particular word order." 1 Our examples show that time adverbials, like place 
adverbials, have no particular connection with the verb, but in fact, modify, syntacti- 
cally, the entire verb phrase and even the entire sentence. They can occur quite freely 
with various types of verb phrases, and can be optionally extended to various sorts of 
supplemented sentences, which, syntactically, play the role of an adverbial. 

Benjamin Whorf has argued 2 that our own concepts of 'time,' 'space' and 'matter' are 
conditioned, in part, by the structure of a particular language. Setting out to in- 
vestigate the Hopi language he was faced with the problem whether there are traceable 
affinities between cultural and behavioral norms, and large-scale linguistic patterns. 

We shall see that there are definitely many connections (not correlations) between cultur- 
al norms and linguistic patterns in reference to time and space in the city dialect of 
Gaza. The "fashions of speaking" that we shall be dealing with in this paper are primar- 
ily those collected in Gaza 3 , but we would not be surprised to find similar fashions in 
many other Arabic dialects, especially in places where the social structure and the 
social system are similar to those of the five neighborhoods ( haAcut ) which constitute 
the City of Gaza. 4 


1 Cowell . 1964. pp. 515-533. 

2 Wharf. 1939. pp. 134-59. 

3 The material was collected by me (and recorded) during my field research stay in Gaza in 
the summer of 1973. Some preliminary observations had been taken already in the summer 
of 1971, when I stayed in Gaza for six weeks. 

4 The five neighborhoods which constitute the City of Gaza are: Siga. c iyya, zeJJun, tu^ah, 
dcviag and rvunaJL. 
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Many of the socio-linguistic phenomena that will be described in this paper might be con- 
sidered as universals in a way, and we would like to stress at this point that we do not 
have any intention of discriminating Gaza for the sake of our forthcoming analysis. Our 
purpose is mainly to describe an existing socio-linguistic situation, and to show how the 
language reflects some standards of social behavior and the connections between those 
standards and the way reference is made to time and space through generally used "fashions 
of speaking." 5 


2. REFERENCE TO TIME 


Many social investigations have been made with regard to the problem of spatial and 
temporal orientation and perception. Sorokin and Merton 6 have shown that the emergence 
of "mathematical time," for example, was due to definite social developments, mostly 
connected with urbanization and industrialization. Gaza is a society in which such social 
developments have not yet taken place in the city itself, but the society is in constant 
culture-contact with other societies where those developments did occur. A society with 
a similar social structure has been studied by N.S. Eisenstadt 7 , who concluded that: 

"The spatial and temporal orientation of social activities, their definite ordering and 
continuity, are focused on the ultimate values of a given social structure. Any given 
social situation can impose the spatial and temporal orientation inherent in it only 
insofar as it is related to the ultimate values and identifications of the social system." 8 


2 . 1 MAJOR EVENTS IN THE PAST 

One of the first striking "fashions of speaking" is the reference to major common events 
of the society when relating to "time when" (in the past) and/or to "time-duration" 9 - 
on a continuum extending from some point in the past to some point in the present. 

2.1.1. For a religious Moslem a way to express 'from time immemorial' - 'since the 
creation of the world' would be to refer to the beginning of Islam: 

(1) hada man ’awml-od-dinya, man * awwal-ol-* islam lahaimget, mm yom muhammad 
lahalwaget. 

'This is (so) from the beginning of the world, from the beginning of 
islam to this time, from the day of muhammad to this time. ' 


5 We are well aware of the fact that the "fashions of speaking” that we shall describe in 
this paper might be "universals;" this fact does not interfere with our goal to describe 
a socio-linguistic situation. We are also aware of the fact that the kind of description 
and analysis we intend to present here must be restricted, in many cases, to speakers of 
a certain layer in the society, namely, the lower uneducated and even illiterate part of 
the city. It has to be admitted that many of our examples are not a common feature of all 
native speakers of the dialect. I have interviewed all kinds of native speakers and, nat- 
urally, the more educated people do not converse in the same manner as the illiterate or 
preliterate speakers. 

6 Sorokin. 1943. 

7 The society that has been studied by N.S. Eisenstadt is that of the Kurdish Jews in a 
neighborhood called"Yemin Moshe" in Jerusalem. This community emigrated to Israel some 
15 years before the study was done. Their social system and structure is, in many respects, 
very similar to that of Gaza, although our investigation did not take into consideration 
the direct situation in the refugee camps (those who have emigrated to the area in 1948) . 

We have dealt only with the original inhabitants of the City of Gaza [yazazwe. ■'aitiyyZn) . 

8 Eisenstadt. 1949. p. 67. 

9 Based on the analysis in Leech. 1970 
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2.1.2. In Gaza reference is often made to time with regard to the British (and Ottoman, 
Turkish) occupation, the 1948 war and the Israeli occupation of 1967. Reference to these 
events can be made in a direct or an indirect manner: 

DIRECT: 

(2) gab^l ya ni talcUZn iana D ayyam -dl-^ intidab olbaritani . 

'30 years ago, at the time of the British mandate.' 

INDIRECT: 

Q: When did you get married? 

(3) fa-L-1-i.nglZz, gabj-t- o-t-lidgAa. 

(Literally:) 'In the English (people) before the immigration.' 10 

The plural noun - English men = ’inglZz - is used as a time adverbial. (The expression 
Hsgra - might have been created under Islamic influence; the Islamic connotation is obvious). 

Similarly I encountered: 

Q: Did you go to school? 

(4) z aman, * ayyam yafa. 

'A long time ago, in the days of jaffa. ' 

where the name of a city (Jaffa) is used as a time adverbial. An interesting reference 
is made to the year 1936, in which there were many incidents and strikes. An old man who 
is unaware of his age knows to tell me: 

(5) sanat ^ i drab dS-siTTA u-talatin, 3 ana kdn c omni. xamcL&ta c XaA iana. 

'at the year of the strike of 36, my age was 15 years. ' 

Notice that the expression - the strike of 1936 = Zdnab di-i-UXa. u-taZaXZn- has lost its 
numeric temporal value, became a lexicalized reference item with regard to time, and 
therefore has to be annexed to the time adverb - 'year' = iana in order to make reference 
to time. 

2.1.3. The war of 1967 is a major time event reference in the dialect. Many speakers are 
not aware of the time which has passed since the war, but they express numeric time before 
and after the war: 

DIRECT: 

Q: When did he leave? 

( 6 ) aabl-jL-HARB dbxam ie a-taZdtZn yom. 

''35 days before the war. 111 

INDIRECT: 

(7) gabjl ma ljd&Za ta&anZk, ba c jd jd-duxul. 

"’Before there were permits, after the entrance.' 


10 In the modem dialect in Gaza the term hdgAa refers, in regular everyday speech, only 
to the immigration of the refugees from Palestine in 1948. 

11 The expression - jlhaAb 'The war,' refers only to the war of 1967. (Although the area 
and its people went through many wars in the last few decades, the recent one is being 
referred to as "The war") . 
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The nominal expression - 'The entrance' = dd sd-duml. has also become a time adverbial. 
Notice the use of: gabdl ma+Verb, as in: gabol ma yusir taAanZk. This kind of construc- 
tion is very common to describe time 'before' and 'after,' like the following examples: 

(8) gabd-t/ba c dd ma{xaXZat)[ c aZena) ^Z-baa^ZZ. 

\tudxuZj 

'Before/after Israel entered (on us).' 

It is clear that the speaker's temporal orientation is focused not on "mathematical time," 
but rather on major events which are integrated in his cultural norms, and to a certain 
extent, in his social structure. 12 


2.2. REFERENCE TO PERIOD OF THE DAY /YEAR 

Reference to time of day is highly approximated. Rather than referring to a certain hour 
in the day, reference is made with regard to the cultural norms of division according to 
the approximate times of prayer and sunrise/sunset: 

(9) u-zay ma-tgUZ di-ia a. hda. c <u *aw jhda al u-nu, i-i gabal salat od-duhur b-umyya. . 
'and as you say, at 11, 11:30 - a iittle while before the noon-prayer...' 

(10) ma bifug w-nahar ° Ma bZkun hull IZ nage. z. 

'day (light) is not coming up yet where everything is already ready, (liter- 
ally) , i.e. everything is ready even before sunrise.' 

(11) bZwazz c u gabal os-samds, ma c a dTLU c as-SAMjs. 

'They distribute it (the bread) before the sun, with sunrise. ' 

We have here another example of a noun - 'the sun' = ai-iamdi which is used as a time adverb 
ial, analogical to "sunrise." (The infinitive status constructus - atlu 'rise' becomes 
redundant for the sake of making reference to the time: sunrise). 

(12) banuh c al-bayyaxa, bagZX D Zila guddam OL-MAyRjB. 

'I go to the orchard, and come back only a short while before sunset. ' 

Reference to time of the year is made with regard to agricultural seasons rather than months 

(13) u- D Zga wagte. 6 ? - ’iyyam dl-hasida. 

'And when did he come? - in the days of the harvest. ' 

(Notice the "wh" question for time/when = mgteX. Literally = 'time what?') 


2.3. REFERENCE to AGE 

Regular reference to age in terms of exact number of years is a property of the educated 
layer of society. A great number of illiterate or preliterate speakers (especially women) 
are not aware of their (or others') exact age, but since they still need to make reference 
to age, any time adverbial describing age, especially one containing a numeric element, 
would be attached to a whole set of "approximation particles." 

In many instances reference to age is connected with major events at the time of birth, or 
at any other given time in the past, or with various life-stages: 

(14) c omnZ. z ay tamanya u-xam&Zn. ma-hu D ana d ibn turkiyya ya nZ. 


12 This fact, I believe, is predominant in the dialect, and can be proved statistically, 
not only impressionistically. 
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'My age is (something) like 58. (It is the case that) I am the son of turkey, 
that is. ' 

Similar to the use of ’ ZnglZz for 'the time of the British,' here tuAkiyya - the name of 
the country becomes a deictic time adverbial, meaning: 'at the time of the Turkish Empire.' 

(15) 11 c Zndo zay tamawtcf lax heked. 

*He is (has) (something) like 18 (or) so. ' 

Q: How old are you? 

(16) walla, bigi tamanZn Anna.. 

'By God, it comes to ^approximately) 80 years. ' 

(17) xcunAa u-xam&Zn tagriban ya'ni. 

'55 nearly (approximately), that is.' 

(18) ya c ni tagriban tnnn a- c ZaaZh kalgnt ’aw c Zinin D aw heked j isi ya‘ni. 

'that is, nearly 22 now or 20 or something like that, that is.' 

(19) ya nl fi xatma u-talaXZn, Altta u-talalZn. 

'That is, there is 35, 36.' 

(20) walla yimksn | (I xctmia u-A-cttin, AlMln, ba c AafaA walla, mumkw xamia u-Ailtln. 
'By God, maybe there is 65, 60; I don't know, by God, maybe 65. ' 

Q: How old were they when they died? 

(21) matu u-humma SyAR. ya. c nl hattul heked. dlwakadn B3DHA tigi timsi- mdtat. 

'They died while being small. That is, this height (or) so. One (fern.) wanted 
to come to walk - she died. (i.e. she was about to start walking when she 
died. ' 

(22) huwwa c amml lammdn gawwaz kunt j ana bagaf. 

'i.e. When my uncle got married, I was (already) standing.' 

The last two examples show how reference to age is made in terms of the individual's 
physical development. 

All those examples illustrate some "fashions of speaking" referring to age, when the speaker 
is unaware of numeric (exact) age, and what are the means by which the language, reflecting 
cultural norms, overcomes this kind of (for us) obstacle. 13 


2.4. APPROXIMATE DURATION 

Unawareness of exact time is prominent also with reference to duration of time. 14 In 
this case too, one finds the whole set of "approximation particles" which have been des- 
cribed with reference to age. Talking about the pilgrimage to Mecca: 

(23) bug c ud hawale zay xamaAta c aoa ijom. laknn ^atant jA-Aa^aA hadi tatahammal 
ZAY HARAKET ’oAb'ln l/dm. 


13 P. Abboud has suggested to me that the fact that people in the Arab society do not refer 
to age in exact numeric elements is a matter of religious beliefs and traditions (to avoid 
"the bad eye") . 

14 Again, it should be stressed that this kind of unawareness would apply mainly to a 
certain layer of society. (Namely, the uneducated and illiterate speakers). 
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'He stays approximately like 15 days, but this period of the trip takes 
(something) like a motion (procedure) of 40 days. ' 

The following example shows how diverse are the syntactic structures and word order of 
expressions referring to "time duration." The same speaker gave me: 

Q: How long have you been married? 

(24)a .’Hi fi-i-iana° ZZZi hayna xaticna fZha talate. inZn. 

'I have, in this year that we have entered (in) it (her) 3 years.' 

b. taZdtc inZn biZZi xalima hayna fZha. 

'3 years in that which we have entered it. ' 

c. M-iana h ada biZZi xollena fZha taZdta. 

'This year in which we have entered - three. ' 

The time duration element - '3 years' occurs in (a.) at the end of the sentence, in the 
beginning (b.) and again at the end (mentioning only the number - 3) in (c.). 


2.5. "confusion" with "numeric time" 


When reference is made to time in terms of "mathematical time," the numeric element, very 
often, loses its face value: 

Q: When did people start to settle in Gaza? 

(25)a . min tamanttaZaf iana. maiaZan, dZ-yaZdyZnZ *aiZo min yazz a. fiah c aZa yafa 
iaZZo taZattaZaf iana fi yafa. 

'Since 8,000 (!) years. For example, Alghalayini went to Jaffa, and he has 
been in Jaffa for 3,000 (!) years.' 

b .fa-haddZ ?Z-gama c a kuZZum mutta c auioidZn min xamoitaZaf iana ifdgUZu Zuy-a caZ. 
v And those people, all of them, are used, since 5,000 years (!) to say lan- 
guage "cal." (i.e. they have always used the word "cal" (for: "gal")). 


Loss of numeric face value may result in an expression denoting moment, point of time, or 
point on a continuum to refer to a peAiod of time or a section on a continuum: 


(26) Wd-i-ie. c a ya nZ 

'And at, that is, 10, 10:30 at 11 o 


alafia c aia/ia u-nuii ji-ie. c a ohda a% - 


clock - he takes her. 


byaxudha. 


For the speaker a point of time is not an integrated element in his temporal orientation, 
and reference is made to a period of time by points which have lost their face value. 

Many speakers are aware of the fact that "mathematical time" is a foreign cultural system. 
(They still have to deal with it in their language, especially in connection with official 
departments of the government) : 

(27) kan Zazem yZgi fi tamanya tamdni. = iZyom tii c a biZZifttangi. 

'He was supposed to come on 8/8 (the 8th of August). Today is the 9th in 
the "foreign" (calendar) . ' 1 5 


3. REFERENCE TO PLACE 


In his "Perception of Time and Space in the Situation of Culture-Contact" N.S. Eisenstadt 


15 The expression dfaangi - is usually used to refer to the European way of dressing 
[Zabei dffiangi) . 
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has assumed that contraction of social space to a given geographical location leads to 
discontinuity of spatial (social) perception. How is this idea reflected in "fashions 
of speaking" in Gaza when making reference to elements of space or place? 

The social structure of the city is centered very much around the family, the neighborhood 
and the town. Making reference to place outside these contracted spatial constituents, 
shows in fact, some very obvious spatial discontinuities. 

Talking about traditions of wedding procedures (where, usually, the groom and the bride 
are from the same family or at least from the same neighborhood), one says: 

(28) u-fiZ bZgZbu man barra, ljcl vlZ mm tanZ h cina. 

'And there are those who bring (the bride) from outside, that is, from 
another neighborhood. ' 

An interesting reference to place is made in Gaza with regard to Israel: 

(29) huima byaXtydl barra hZ-hnci ZZ. 

'He works outside, in Israel. ' 

as well as: 

(30) huima bydAty-dl guwwa hZ-6na Zl. 

'He works inside, in Israel. ' 

the difference being that the reference to Israel as 'outside' is made by speakers who, 
usually, do not leave their immediate geographical location (therefore - discontinuity), 
whereas those who regularly work in Israeli towns or go there every so often (whether 
the town is close to Gaza or not) will refer to it as "inside," in the latter case Gaza 
being the "outside." One refugee who has been living in Gaza for the last 25 years tells me 

(31) ^ana mZn- dt-gZya, hadi ganZba mm ^aZkdlun u-lagay swway. 

'I am from Algiyya (a name of a village], this is close to Ashkelon [the near- 
est Israeli town to Gaza] and a little bit towards us. ' (Literally: "coming 
towards us") . 

In this case the spacial orientation being that Gaza is the center. 

When a dweller of Al-siga 7 iyya (the biggest neighborhood in Gaza) goes downtown he says: 

(32) ana nayzh fog dlomdZna. 

'I am going up (to) the city.' 

This place adverbial - < \dg 'up' reveals the speaker's concept about the relationship 
between his own neighborhood, and downtown; the neighborhood being a "lower class" social 
area. 

Every place outside the contracted geographical, social space is regarded as very far away; 
thus reference to places outside Gaza can be used for describing superlatives of adverbs 
like - "long": 

(33) humma kanu AafihZn z ay min hina wa-^ab" ad mw-hl-yarmuk. 

'They were iined up like from here (up to) farther away than the yarmuk. ' 

(A river in southern Syria) . 

With reference to space, one finds an adverbial which is usually used for quantity of 
liquids, used for non-liquid measure: 

(34) ma ( \Z lyJZto waZa XZbdn z and, D ZZta nitfet toJLatmZt mZjtdn . . . . 

'He does not have even a foot of ground [literally: a span of the hand = 
iZbon ] , except a dnop oh 300 meter. . . ' 
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4. OTHER TYPES OF QUANTIFICATION 


As opposed to time reference, reference to quantification of money is done in exact 
mathematical aggregates. In terms of cultural norms, monetary needs acquire for them a 
definite meaning in relation to temporal sequence. Talking about "bridal money" (indic- 
ating quatity) one says: 

(35) kalgzt bt&al sit-sab" ettalaf Wrn. 3 Z^nJaZJZZ. 

'Now it gets to 6-7,000 I.L. ' 

Notice the qualifier of the word Izfia = 'pound. ' The nZiba suffixed adjectives as in 
"‘■iAh.a^ZLL can be used alone without being depended (on the surface) on the object it qual- 
ifies. In other words, the name of the country + a nZiba suffix by itself may be used for 
referring to monetary system, as the following two examples show: 

(36) wihkZ bilhsra* ili 3 aw bimasri? 

'Shall we talk in Israeli (money) or Egyptian (money)? 

Or: 

(37) 3 ana digcumazeX falastini, kanat Dl-'Zmla KaxZ&a. 

'I got married (with) Palestinian (money), the currency was cheap.' 

In the last example we can see that changes that have occured in the monetary system in 
the area are also reflected in the "fashions of speaking." 

(38) * amnajmal' 16 laazt-lo talat kutub vb’alfi u-m-Ltzn l&ia. 

'Last year I bought him 3 books for 1,200 Pounds.' 

Two expressions that I have found do not make reference to money in terms of mathematical 
aggregates : 

(39) kagg ai-lay and bagg dl-gahma 

'Tea value' 'Coffee value' 

These terms refer to the amount of money that one has to spend when he invites guests to 
his home. Again, common social norms are traceable in linguistic patterns, not through the 
regular (for us) kind of reference, which is usually made to indicate quantity (of money, 
in this case) . 

There are, of course, many other types of quantification which have not been analyzed here, 
since we did not see in them particularly interesting phenomena, typical to our dialect. 

Like the reference made to money, and unlike time reference, they would be of the "mathemat- 
ical" type. This type of orientation has become predominant for most of the other types 
of quantification, since the social situation in which it became eminent is already inte- 
grated, as in Standard Average European (SAE) societies, with the ultimate values of the 
social system. 


16 Notice the morphophonemics of this compound. It might have developed from the Literary 
Arabic genitive construction: "am-Zn D awml-Zn + c amnauwal, with the loss of the genitive 
ending only in the second part of the compound, and retaining the -n- (without the vowel) 
of the ending on the first element of the compound. One might also try to explain it as 
being developed from an expression containing the definite article, where the -Z- became 
-n- (a phenomenon very well known in Arabic dialects at word final position: ma c ZZ 

* -Lima* Zn ) , (3f) c am jf-'auKHf -* z amnauMal. 
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Dealing with reference to time and space on one hand, and other types of quantification 
like monetary system on the other, we have tried to show that there are some connections, 
but not correlations or diagnostic correspondence between cultural norms and linguistic 
patterns, which are, frequently, different from what we are used to in SAE. 
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Obsolete Hebrew (and Aramaic) words surviving in 
idiomatic expressions constitute a special category 
in Modem Hebrew lexicon. These words are no more 
used in free combinations. The comprehension of 
such obsolete words surviving in idioms only has 
been tested with native speakers of Israeli Hebrew 
who tended to identify their sense with the meaning 
of the whole idiom or with the specific semantic 
role they seem to play within the idiomatic context. 


In every living language, which has even a short history, one encounters the phenomenon of words 
discarded from current usage. This phenomenon is related to the dynamics of each living language, 
which naturally looks for new ways of expression. These obsolete words are not necessarily archa- 
ic. There are many archaic words still in current use in many languages, whereas relatively new 
words may become obsolete after being used for a short period. The reasons for obsolescence of 
certain words in a language are manifold. In some cases, the word is discarded from use because 
it is closely linked with a specific context which is no longer in use, and so the word becomes 
redundant and useless. In other cases a certain word is defeated by a rival-word, a synonym, and 
thus, rejected by the users. 

Besides this phenomenon of words dropping out of current usage, i.e., OBSOLETE words, there is 
another occurence on the semantic level, which one might call OBSOLETE MEANING. This is related 
to cases in which a word remains in current use, but changes its meaning 'in such a way that the 
new sense overthrows the old one. In other words, a complete shift of meaning occurs, and the 
old sense becomes obsolete and is often forgotten. 

It should be stressed, that in these cases the semantic change is a TOTAL one, unlike changes 
which result in polysemy - when two (or more) senses of the same word prevail in current use. 
Although some of the scholars dealing with lexicology or semantics mention the two phenomena of ob- 
solete words and obsolete meanings under the same heading ("obsolescence"), they should be differ- 
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entiated. The first is of lexicographic nature whereas the second one is semantic in character. 

It is irrelevant to speak about "absolute" obsolescence. The notion of obsolescence is always 
related to linguistic behavior in a specific period in the history of a language. Does this imply 
that the concept of obsolescence is meaningless from a synchronistic point of view? In other 
words, will a word - being defined as "obsolete" in relation to other phases in the history of 
the language, be considered as non-existant from a synchronistic aspect? M.A. Pei and F. Gaynor 
in their Dictionary 0 / Linguistics define obsolete as "no longer in general, current use." This 
definition is deficient, as it is not clear what the exact meaning of the adjectives ge.nM.ai and 
cuAAe.nl is. However, it is clear from this definition and from similar ones which can be found 
. in other dictionaries or text books that a word marked as "obsolete" does not have to be discarded 
TOTALLY from usage. It is sufficient that it does not occur in GENERAL discourse to be considered 
as obsolete. This is of great importance to the lexicographer, who compiles a synchronic diction- 
ary. He will be bound to ask himself whether to enter a word which is scarcely used and whether 
to mark it as obsolete. For instance, if a certain word occurs once or twice in current liter- 
ature, but is very rarely used in ordinary discourse - should it be considered as obsolescent or 
rather as belonging to a "high" stylistic level, to a literary one? And what about words which 
are not used at all in free compounds, but still occur in frozen idiomatic expressions? Certainly 
a lexicographer could not ignore the current existence of such words although they are not to be 
found any more in "general" use. 

The above mentioned questions have special significance in so far as Modem Hebrew is concerned. 
For many Hebrew speakers, the mere idea of compiling a synchronic dictionary of Modem Hebrew 
might seem extremely daring and even inappropriate, as they consider Modem Hebrew as still being 
in a process of revival. To their opinion, archaic words which appear in ancient Hebrew sources 
are not to be considered "obsolete" even if they are not to be found in current use. In his 
Introduction to the Lexicography of Modern Hebrew, Prof. Goshen-Gottstein expresses the view that 
each Hebrew word which appears in ancient Hebrew sources potentially belongs to the vocabulary of 
Modem Hebrew, for even if it is not to be found in current use, it might well be revived in the 
near future. 1 One finds a strong emotional attitude towards the miracle of the revival of the 
Hebrew language in Israel, and so there prevails a deep resentment towards "erasing" ancient He- 
brew words from the vocabulary of Modem Hebrew. Each Hebrew word is treated almost as a holy 
entity. Still, in the following discussion we shall use the term "obsolete" as applying to Hebrew 
words which are generally not to be found in free compounds in current Modem Hebrew. 

A number of words considered "obsolete" in a certain phase of a language can be found in some idio- 
matic expressions. These "language fossils" are bound compounds which contain obsolete components, 
and they serve in spoken as well as in written discourse. Some English examples are: to and fro, 
spick and span, 2 Before we look closely at this phenomenon as it reveals itself in Modem Hebrew, 
it is pertinent to suggest a definition of "idiomatic expression," (in Hebrew: niv) . 

Our main assumption is that any "idiom" possesses at least one of two qualities - "idiomacy" or 
"stability." We shall use these terms as suggested by Mel'chuk; 3 the degree of IDIOMACY of a 


iM.H. Goshen-Gottstein, Introduction to the Lexicography of Modern Hebrew, Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, 
1969, 41, 300. 

20ther examples can be found in W.J. Ball's, A Practical Guide to Colloquial Idiom, London, 1961, 
(3rd imp.) . 

3 J.A. Mel’chuk, "The Terms 'Stability' and 'Idiomacy'," Foreign Developments in Machine Transla- 
tion and Information Processing, M.S. Joint Publications Research Service, no. 20, 1961, pp. 11-22, 
mimeo., trans. fr. Russ. 
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given combination is determined by the number of collocations in which one or more of its compon- 
ents may serve in the sense it has in the given combination (in the case of an idiom, in its 
"idiomatic sense") . The degree of idiomacy will be as high as 1001 in the case in which one of 
the components serves in the given sense in one collocation only, as the word z>piek is in the 
English expression ipiak and A pan. Hence such a conception of "degree of idiomacy" concerns each 
component separately. If more than one of the components serves in a given compound in an "idio- 
matic" sense, the total degree of idiomacy of the expression will, of course, be higher. At this 
stage the question rises, as to how to assess accurately the degree of idiomacy of a given com- 
pound. To overcome this difficulty, Bar-Hillel 4 suggests using a mono-lingual synchronic diction- 
ary of the language concerned as a criterion. A collocation will be considered "idiomatic" if 
none of its meanings given in the dictionary is synonymous enough with the meaning of at least one 
of its components. However, how would one determine the degree of idiomacy of an expression, if 
one of its components is not entered at all in a synchronic dictionary, or is marked as "obsolete"? 
In such a case, the relevant component serves in the given expression only after being discarded 
from free usage. Hence, such a word has "zero meaning" outside the idiom from a synchronistic 
point of view. Evidently, this kind of combination would possess a high degree of idiomacy. 

Besides the quality of idiomacy, or in place of it, an idiom might possess another characteristic 
- "stability." This characteristic may serve as an alternative criterion, whereby to distinguish 
an idiom from a free compound. The degree of stability of a given combination is assessed accord- 
ing to the amount of certainty by which its complete structure can be predicted given a part of it. 
In the case of expressions containing an obsolete word one can predict with almost absolute cer- 
tainty, the structure of the whole idiom, if only the obsolete word is given. Therefore, the 
degree of stability of such an expression will be extremely high. In a lower degree of stability, 
we shall find combinations whose "stable component" serves in several collocations. The more 
collocations in which the component is found to be used, the less stable the given expression will 
be. In the extreme case, the expression will be labeled as a "free compound." Hence, stability, 
likewise idiomacy, is theoretically a measurable quality. 

Most idioms possess both idiomacy and stability, but it is sufficient that a given collocation has 
either high idiomacy or high stability to be marked as an idiom. The assessment of the "idiomacy 
threshold" or "threshold of stability" is arbitrary. In some cases, it might be difficult to 
decide whether a certain degree of idiomacy or stability suffices to have a given expression con- 
sidered as an idiom. However, most idiomatic expressions which possess a high degree of idiomacy, 
that is to say that one of their compounds serves in its idiomatic sense only (or almost only) in 
the given collocation, also possess a high degree of stability. For if the number of combinations 
in which a certain word serves in a special meaning is very small, then it follows that it should 
be relatively easy to predict the structure of the combination, if given the specific component. 

There are, however, stable compounds which possess a rather low degree of idiomacy. This group 
includes lexical SIMILES. In these compounds one finds an explicit morpheme to denote the simi- 
larity between two concepts. In these cases, it is impossible to point out any idiomatic use of 
one of the components. Nevertheless, these expressions have a high degree of stability, because 
their complete structure can easily be predicted if part of it is given. For example: az ka afti 
('strong as a lion'), and kuheZeg de eihtakad ('it is real as last year's snow'). Beside similes 
there are several other idioms which retain a high degree of stability, though they are not very 
"idiomatic," as: to hayu had&vojim me oZam ('these things never happened'), and fee az ken atah 
('then as now'). 

Some scholars who looked for characteristics of idiomatic expressions point out a criterion which 


^J. Bar-Hillel, Language and Information, (Selected Essays on their theory and application), 
Addison- Wesley, London- Jerusalem, 1964. 
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has not been mentioned so far. They claim that many idioms in languages like English are constuct- 
ed in a "non- grammatical" way, i.e., their grammatical structure deviates from the accepted current 
standards. L. Pearsall-Smith points out the constant tension that prevails between the accepted 
grammatical rules and the grammatical construction of certain idioms. 5 Hockett even claims that 
the accumulation of grammatical deviations in idiomatic expressions might ultimately influence the 
"ordinary" grammatical system of a language. 5 There seem to exist quite a number of grammatically 
deviating idioms in the English language. However, this phenomenon is very restricted in the 
Hebrew language. There are very few Hebrew idioms, which are constructed in an archaic way devi- 
ating from the current grammatical standards (yel&en. kaaa 'evil inclination', nzkhba el hakelim 
'was timid'). It seems to us, therefore, that this characteristic cannot serve as a criterion for 
the identification of idiomatic expressions in so far as the Hebrew language is concerned. 

Is it then possible to define a Hebrew idiom as a combination of words possessing either high 
idiomacy or high stability, or both of these characteristics? Looking at Hebrew collocations one 
cannot ignore a large group of combinations that satisfy the above mentioned conditions, and yet 
are not usually considered as "idioms." We refer to a group of collocations called "set-phrases" 
or "fixed phrases." These phrases are lexical units, semantically parallel to "compound words" in 
other languages (a word which is composed of two or more lexical units, the combination of which 
constitutes a single word whose meaning often deviates from the meanings of the components) . In 
the case of compound words, there exists no problem of distinguishing them from idioms, as an idiom 
is by definition a COMBINATION of words, (i.e., morphemes separated from each other). In Hebrew, 
however, we find a great number of combinations that possess high idiomacy and/or stability, but 
no Hebrew speaker will mark them as nUvim (idioms) . The striking characteristic that distinguishes 
them from idioms is the fact that they denote one distinct concept, and can usually be replaced by 
a single word, either in Hebrew (a synonym), or in another language (translation). For instance: 
beyt-AohaA. ('prison') can be replaced by kele., kne.k-nu.dah meaning 'criterion', etc. 7 A set-phrase 
equals one "semantic unit" whereas an idiom has always some wider connotations; as a rule it can- 
not be replaced by a synonym without distorting its figurative meaning. Therefore it is so diffi- 
cult to translate an idiom, whereas it is much easier to translate a set phrase. Most idioms, 
then, have some kind of "additional meaning," or "semantic margin" (often emotional), which is 
rather hard to convey through any replacement. 

One should be aware of the fact, that by excluding set-phrases from the definition of idioms (i.e., 
"any combination of words that possesses a high degree of idiomacy or stability or both") , we have 
not solved the problem of exactly defining an idiom in a satisfactory way. The definition suggest- 
ed for a set-phrase is rather vague, and we are bound to find many border-cases, in which it is 
very difficult to decide whether a given combination is a set phrase or an idiom. However, this 
kind of difficulty seems to be unavoidable when dealing with semantic concepts. 

We now turn back to idiomatic expressions which contain at least one component which is an obsolete 
word in a certain developmental phase of the language. Obviously, these combinations enjoy a high 
degree of both idiomacy and stability. They are highly idiomatic, because the obsolete word has a 
"zero meaning" outside the given collocation; (in some exceptional cases, one can find another 
combination or two in which these words have survived). They are also very "stable," for if given 
the obsolete word, it is easy to predict the whole expression, because there is only one (or two) 
expressions in the whole language in which this component is to be found. These Hebrew idioms are 
used almost exclusively in literary style, whereas, in other languages one can find them in collo- * 
quial discourse as well. It is interesting to note, that some of the obsolete words preserved in 


5 L. Pearsall-Smith, Wo-tcLs and Idiomi, London, 1943, (5th ed.), pp. 177-182. 

6 C.F. Hockett, A CouAAe. in M odeAn Lingulitiai, New York, 1958, pp. 303-304. 

7 0ther examples are: cUn-vekhtekbon ('report'), Aaihzy-tzyvot (’initials'), ba-koakh ('represent- 
ative'), deAlikat-ikalom ('greeting'), pz&ak-dUn ('verdict'). 
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these idioms find their way to "pseudo- literary" usage. High school students in Israel tend to 
use obsolete words (preserved in idioms) in their compositions. Besides using these words in the 
idiomatic expressions, they sometimes use them as free compounds. In the latter case, these words 
are often used in a sense which is quite different from the original one. In other words, the 
obsolete words acquire new meanings in these contexts. If practice will show that some of the 
words will actually be revived, but will be used in a new sense, then we shall have a case of 
"obsolete meaning" instead of word- obsolescence. 

The questions we asked ourselves were: what is the nature of the meaning attached to obsolete 
words, which in contemporary standard Hebrew are used in idiomatic expressions only? In what 
instances does the original meaning prevail, and in which circumstances are they used in a differ- 
ent sense? Because of methodological reasons we preferred to examine the passive understanding of 
these words rather than speculate on the meaning attached to them by the writer who uses them in 
writing. We found about *80 such obsolete words that are used in contemporary literature in idio- 
matic expressions only. From these, 40 were selected and given to 30 high school students in 
Jerusalem, who were asked to write their meanings. All students belonged to the age group 15-16. 
From the answers given in the open questionnaires, four alternative meanings for each word were 
selected. The closed test comprised 24 words (16 were found to be inadequate). One of the four 
alternatives was the "correct" answer, namely the original meaning of the word, which served as 
its current sense when the word was still used in free compounds. The words were: kAttut 'divor- 
cing', ihi'at 'disgust, kA uk.hA.ya 'crane (bird)', gazdX 'hewn stones', aLiya 'fat tail, lobe', tigaA 
'quarrel', maAud 'wretched', ZemL&h't 'clean', alrrUn 'worlds', oAkha 'path', tehtonot 'thoughts', 
ikinu 'gird', ptnka 'dish, plate', mtnan 'from us', midokha 'mortar', metAaAim 'borders', gaArn 
'body', cUmot, 'acquittal', kuAtAa 'lump of dough', klk 'castor-oil seed', kha/uun 'flat', 
ti.za.zdjt 'squall', ktbaA 'coarse flour', lezut 'crookedness'. 8 

As we expected, the test proved to be a difficult one, if by "correct answers" we mean finding the 
original meanings of the obsolete words. After analyzing the answers of 273 students in two high 
schools in Jerusalem, we found that the average achievement was eight "correct" answers, i.e., 
about 30%. However, the questionnaire was not designed to serve as an achievement test. Our main 
purpose was to find out the lines along which the "idiomatic" obsolete words are interpreted. For 
this purpose, an item-analysis of the alternative answers chosen by the examinees was performed 
(besides the "correct" meaning of the word, three distractors were chosen from the answers given 
to the open- test) . 

There appeared to be a high correlation between the "transparency" 9 of the idiom, in which the 
word serves as a component, and the number of "correct" answers given to that particular item. 

Thus, when the original meaning of the obsolete word is clearly reflected in the idiomatic expres- 
sion, the number of "correct" answers was relatively high, e.g. 90% of the examinees pointed out 
the correct meaning of the ihi'cut ('disgust'). The reason for that is obviously because its idio- 
matic sense in the expresseion ike.' at nefi&ih is exactly identical with the meaning of the whole 
expression, i.e., "revulsion." On the other hand, a semantically "opaque" idiom is an obvious 
obstacle for discovering the original sense of the obsolete component. Thus, only about 3% indi- 
cated the original meaning of Imtik't ('clean'), as the meaning of the idiom mugulakh Imtih't 
('is clean-shaven'), and so the obsolete word can also mean "completely" (50%). 

Another factor is the frequency in which a certain idiom is used. The higher the frequency of the 
idiom, the better is its meaning known, and the higher is the chance that the meaning of the obso- 
lete word be deduced from the sense of the whole idiom. For example, less than 10% pointed out the 


8 

In Hebrew print: ,’y©Db ,Tna ,nn ,n’bK ,rr»n ,rP 3 r-G ,om 

,K2nv .oin’T ,d-u ,o’-isn ,n:mo ,i3n ,nD3s ,m3irroy ,KmiN ,r>nby 

nub ,iv ,n’Trn ,onn ,p’p 

9 By "transparency" of an idiom, we mean the facility by which the verbal meanings of its components 
can be deduced from its idiomatical meaning. S. Ullmann (1964) includes this kind of transparency 
in the category of "semantic motivation" (pp. 91-93). 
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"correct" meaning of the word lezut ('crookedness'), as the idiom lezut ie^ataytm ('slander') 
is a rather rare one, and apparently many of the students were not familiar with its meaning. 

In some cases, however, even frequently occuring idioms are known to the students merely in FORM, 
but not necessarily in meaning. The idiom pat ktbaA ('coarse meal bread'), is fairly common, but 
seemingly only 501 knew its exact meaning or guessed it. Half of the examinees chose either 
"bread" or "dry" as the meaning of ktbaA. 

The influence of the idiom's meaning on the interpretation of the obsolete word, which serves as 
one of its components, is revealed in two directions: 

1) by ascribing the meaning of the ENTIRE idiom to the meaning of the obsolete word, 

2) by identifying the IDIOMATIC meaning of the word with its original sense. 

The first trend is found, for instance, when the subjects of the experiment attributed the meaning 
'prepared himself' to the word ihlnet, whereas its original sense is 'girded a belt' (the entire 
idiom ihtnei motnav meaning 'prepared himself'). Seemingly, those who chose this alternative 
didn't ask themselves wherefore should one add the word motnav, ('his hips'), if the whole sense 
of the idiom is already implied in the other component - ihtnet. A similar instance is the word 
ktk, which denotes the seed of the castor-oil plant. This word serves only in the idiom 6 hemen 
ktk ('castor-oil'), so about 50% of the examinees chose the sense "oil -medicament," transferring 
the meaning of the idiom to one of its components. In this way of interpretation, the obsolete 
word is grasped as an elliptical expression, as if one can delete the other components of the 
idiom, while the obsolete word "absorbs" the meaning of the entire combination. 10 

In other cases the meaning ascribed to the obsolete word is the idiomatic sense, i.e., the special 
sense in which the word functions in the idiomatic expression, as distinct from its original mean- 
ing. About 601 of the students chose the meaning 'tombs' for the word atmtn ('worlds' in Arama- 
ic). Obviously, they paralleled the idiom bet atmtn to the other expression denoting 'cemetery' 
in Modem Hebrew, i.e., bet kevaxot, ascribing the meaning of kvaxot ('tombs') to the word atmtn. 
Only 23% chose the original meaning ('worlds'), in spite of the similarity between atmtn and 
olamot (the second word having the same meaning in Modem Hebrew as the Aramaic word atmtn ) . 
Likewise about 60% of the examinees chose the meaning 'self-control' for the word uhtonot where- 
as only 15% chose the original meaning ('thoughts'). The reason obviously lies in the meaning of 
the only idiom where this word is to be found, nowadays- tbed et ethtonotav ('lost his self-con- 
trol ' ) . In other words , the idiom is grasped as an ordinary collocation whose meaning can be 
derived from the combined meanings of its components. The tendency to ascribe the IDIOMATIC 
meaning to the separate obsolete word is noticeable in about 50% of the cases. 11 

Paradoxically, in some instances it seems, that the better the idioms are known, the greater is 
the subject's deviation from the original meaning of the obsolete word. For instance, 20% of the 
lower grade students chose the "correct" meaning for the word medokha ('mortar'), whereas none of 
the seniors chose it. Probably, more high-grade students knew the meaning of the idiom yoAhav at 
hamedokha, ('pondered'), and thus, more students took the idiomatic meaning of the obsolete word 
for its original sense. Indeed, in this case, if one does not happen to know the original mean- 
ing, it is impossible to derive it from the meaning of the idiom. 

Obsolete Hebrew words surviving in idiomatic expressions constitute special category in Modem 
Hebrew vocabulary. They are not totally obsolete in the sense that they disappeared altogether 
from usage; however, these words are not used any more, or very rarely used, in free compounds. 
That may be a temporal state, and eventually these words may be used again in free compounds 
whether in their original sense or in their idiomatic one, i.e., in the sense conveyed to them by 


10 The phenomenon of ascribing the meaning of the whole expression to one of its components is 
rather common; cf . , the word ia'ad acquired the meaning of the idiom ia 'ad ttbo ('ate'), its 
original meaning being 'supported'. 

USome other instances are: dtmoi, atya, ptnka, medokha, meticuum. 
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the idiom in which they still function. We counted about eighty such words, mainly nouns and 
adj ectives. 

As these words still serve in some stable compounds, their semantic status is a complex one. Usu- 
ally the word is strongly associated with the idiomatic expression, and so Modem Hebrew speakers 
tend to identify its sense either with the meaning of the whole idiom or with its idiomatic mean- 
ing, i.e., with the semantic part it plays within the idiomatic context. If there happens to be 
a discrepancy between the word's original sense and its idiomatic meaning, Hebrew speakers will - 
as a rule - prefer the idiomatic one, unless the idiom concerned is unknown to them (either be- 
cause it is used infrequently or because of its "semantic opaqueness"] . 

If the word itself is "transparent" and its original sense deviates from its idiomatic meaning, 
we shall find that the more familiar the speaker is with the meaning of the idiom the less he 
would stick to the original meaning of the obsolete word. In a sense, acquaintance with the idiom 
may interfere with the "correct" interpretation of the obsolete component. One might assume, that 
in reverse cases, where the original meaning of the word is known and the precise meaning of the 
idiom unknown, the original meaning is assigned to the idiomatic one. However, these cases are 
rather rare as far as real obsolete words are concerned. 
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The first North-American Conference on Semitic Linguistics was organized by Robert Hetzron (University of 
California, Santa Barbara) with the cooperation of Giorgio Buccellati (University of California, Los Angeles) 
and Joseph L. Malone (Barnard College-Columbia University). The purpose of the Conference is to promote 
the interest of Semitists in the various modern currents of linguistics. The full list of the papers presented 
at the 1973 Conference is given below. Those papers which have been submitted and accepted for inclusion 
in AAL, like the present one, are being published within the framework of the journal. 

A. Semitic and its Afroasiatic Cousins 

1. Carleton T. Hodge (University of Indiana), The Nominal Sentence in Semitic (-AAlA/ 4). 

2. G. Janssens (University of Ghent, Belgium), The Semitic Verbal System (=AAL 2 /4). 

3. J. B. Callender (UCLA), Afroasiatic Cases and the Formation of Ancient Egyptian Verbal Constructions 
with Possessive Suffixes ( =AAL 2 /6). 

4. Russell G. Schuh (UCLA), The Chadic Verbal System and its Afroasiatic Nature (forthcoming in AAL). 

5. Andrzej Zaborski (University of Cracow, Poland), The Semitic External Plural in an Afroasiatic 
Perspective (forthcoming in AAL). 

B. Ancient Semitic Languages 

6. Giorgio Buccellati (UCLA), On the Akkadian “Attributive" Genitive (forthcoming in AAL). 

7. Daniel Ronnie Cohen (Columbia University), Subject and Object in Biblical Aramaic: A Functional 
Approach Based on Form-Content Analysis (=AAL -/\). 

8. Richard Steiner (Touro College, N.Y.), Evidence from a Conditioned Sound Change for Lateral d in 
Pre-Aramaic. 

9. Stanislav Segert (UCLA), Verbal Categories of Some Northwest Semitic Languages: A Didactical 
Approach ( =AAL~l5 ). 

10. Charles Krahmalkov (University of Michigan), On the Noun with Heavy Suffixes in Punic. 

C. Hebrew 

11. Joseph L. Malone (Barnard College-Columbia University), Systematic vs. Autonomous Phonemics and 
the Hebrew Grapheme “dagesh” (-AAL-jl ). 

12. Allan D. Corre (University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee), “Waw” and “Digamma" (forthcoming in AAL). 

13. Harvey Minkoff (Hunter College, N.Y.), A Feature Analysis of the Development of Hebrew Cursive 
Scripts ( =AAL 1/7 ). 

14. Raphael Nir (Hebrew University, Jerusalem), 77 le Survival of Obsolete Hebrew Words in Idiomatic 
Expressions (-AAL 2 /3 ). 

15. Talmy Givon (UCLA), On the Role of Perceptual Clues in Hebrew Relativization (=AAI. -/&). 

16. Alan C. Harris (UCLA), The Relativization “which that is” in Israeli Hebrew. 

D. Arabic 

17. Ariel A. Bloch (University of California, Berkeley), Direct and Indirect Relative Clauses in Arabic. 

18. Frederic J. Cadora (Ohio State University), Some Features of the Development of Telescoped Words 
in Arabic Dialects and the Status of Koine II. 

E. Ethiopian 

19. Gene B. Gragg (University of Chicago), Morpheme Structure Conditions and Underlying Form in 
Amharic (forthcoming in AAL). 

20. C. Douglas Johnson (University of California, Santa Barbara), Phonological Channels in Giaha 
(-AAl. 2 /2 ). 

21. Robert Hetzron (University of California, Santa Barbara), The t-Converb in Western Gurage and the 
Role of Analog y in Historical Morphology ’ (=AAL 2 /2 ). 

F. Beyond Afroasiatic 

22. Gilbert B. Davidowitz (New York), Cognate Afroasiatic and Indoeuropean Affixes: Conjugational 
Person-Markers. 



SECOND NORTH- AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON SEMITIC LINGUISTICS 


Santa Barbara, California 
March 25-26, 1974 


The second North-American Conference on Semitic Linguistics was held in Santa Barbara, in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society, on March 25-26, 1974. It was organized by Gene Gragg 
(University of Chicago), with Robert Hetzron being in charge of local arrangements. The full list of the papers 
presented at the 1974 Conference is given below; those papers which have been submitted and accepted for 
inclusion in ,4,47,, like the present one, are being published within the framework of the journal. 


A. Hebrew 

1. Richard Steiner (Touro College, N.Y.), On the Origin of the heder n, h a dar Alternation in Hebrew. 

2. Talmy Givon (UCLA), Verb Complements and Relative Clauses: A Diachronic Case Study in Biblical 
Hebrew ( =AAL 1 / 4 ). 

3. Jack Zeldis (California State University, Fresno), Bevakasa: A Study of Complementation in Modern 
Hebrew. 

4. Alan Harris (UCLA), The Number Two / Collapsing: Two Problems in a Synchronic Description of 
Modern Hebrew. 

B. Aramaic 

5. Yona Sabar (UCLA), The Impact of Israeli Hebrew on the Neo-Aramaic Dialect of the Jews of Zacho 
in Israel. 

C. General Semitic 

6. Alan Corre (University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee), The Suprasegmental Feature of Length in Semitic 
(forthcoming in AAL). 

D. Arabic 

7. Ariel Bloch (University of California, Berkeley), Pronoun Externalization in Arabic. 

8. Aharon Barnea (University of California, Berkeley), Reference to Time, Space and Other Types of 
Quantification in the City Dialect of Gaza (-AAL 2 / 3 ). 

9. Robert Hetzron (University of California, Santa Barbara), Origin of Case-Government in Arabic Numerals. 

E. Ethiopic 

10. Gene Gragg (University of Chicago), Remarks on the Development of the Broken Plural System in 
Northern Ethiopic Semitic. 



AFRO ASIATIC LINGUISTICS 


Volume One 

1. P. Newman and R. G. Schuh, The Hausa Aspect System, 38 pp. 

2. J. L. Malone, The Development of the Anomalous Syriac Verb eSkah ‘To Find’: 

A Case of Convergent Factors in Linguistic Change, 10 pp. 

3. R. Hetzron, Extrinsic Ordering in Classical Arabic, 25 pp. 

4. T. Givon, Verb Complements and Relative Clauses: A Diachronic Case Study in 

Biblical Hebrew, 22 pp. 

5. T. M. Johnstone, The Modern South Arabian Languages, 29 pp. 

6. B. W. Andrzejewski, Indicator Particles in Somali, 69 pp. 

7. H. Minkoff, Graphemics and Diachrony: Some Evidence from Hebrew Cursive, 16 pp. 

Volume Two 

1. D. R. Cohen, Subject and Object in Biblical Aramaic: A Functional Approach Based 

on Form-Content Analysis, 23 pp. 

2. C. D. Johnson, Phonological Channels in Chaha, 13 pp. 

R. Hetzron, The t-Converb in Western Gurage (The Role of Analogy in Historical Morphology), 12 pp. 

3. A. Barnea, Reference to Time, Space and Other Types of Quantification in the City 

Dialect of Gaza, 10 pp. 

R. Nir, The Survival of Obsolete Hebrew Words in Idiomatic Expressions, 1 pp. 

4. C. T. Hodge, The Nominal Sentence in Semitic. 

G. Janssens, The Semitic Verbal Tense System. 

5. S. Segert, Verbal Categories of some Northwest Semitic Languages: A Didactical Approach. 

6. J. B. Callender, Afroasiatic Cases and the Formation of Ancient Egyptian Constructions 

with Possessive Suffixes. 

7. J. L. Malone, Systematic vs. Autonomous Phonemics and the Hebrew Grapheme Dagesh . 

8. T. Givdn, On the Role of Perceptual Clues in Hebrew Relativization. 

9. G. Buccellati, On the Akkadian “ Attributive ’’ Genitive. 


Descriptive flyers 
with complete lists of abstracts, 
available on request. 



undent publications 


bibliotheca mesopotamica 


Primary sources and interpretive analyses for the study of 
Mesopotamian civilization. 


Volume 1. Old Sumerian and Old Akkadian Texts in Philadelphia chiefly from Nippur. 

Part One: Literary and Lexical Texts and the Earliest Administrative Documents from Nippur. 
By AAGE WESTENHOLZ. xii-210 pp., 3 plates. $18.50 (cloth), $12 (paper). 


A journal for the study of Assyrian as a dialect of 
aSSUr Akkadian and of Assyria as a special aspect of Meso- 

potamian civilization. 

Editors: K.H. DELLER, P. GARELLI, C. SAPORETTI. Subscription $12.50. 

Volume 1 includes articles by S. Parpola, C. Saporetti, M. Fales, K. Grayson. 


A journal devoted to theoretical articles using Afroasiatic 
afroasiatic linguistics material, and to descriptive, historical and comparative 

studies. 

Editor: R. HETZRON. Subscription $12.50. 

The first two volumes include articles by P. Newman and R. Schuh, J.L. Malone, B.W. Andrzejewski, 
T. Givon, T.M. Johnstone, S. Segert, C.T. Hodge, D.R. Cohen, R. Nir, H. Minkoff. 


A series of grammars providing concise descriptions of 
nfrnndntir rlinlprtv individual languages within the Afroasiatic family, and 

* directed to scholars and students in the given language 

areas as well as in linguistics. 

Editors: W. LESLAU and T.G. PENCHOEN. 

Volume 1 (Berber). Tamazight of the Ayt Ndhir. 

By T.G. PENCHOEN. 124 pp. $8.50. 


Shorter fascicles making available original documents in 
Sources and monographs English translation and important studies by modern 

On the ancient near east scholars in the field of history, religion, literature, art and 

archaeology of the Ancient Near East. 

Editor: G. BUCCELLATI. Subscription $10. 

The first two volumes include fascicles by A. Falkenstein, B. Landsberger, I.M. Diakonoff, F.R. Kraus, 
R.I. Caplice, M. Cohen. 


other volumes 

Approaches to the Study of the Ancient Near East. A Volume of Studies offered to I.J. Gelb. 

A collection of 27 articles on current trends and on the potential of new approaches in linguistic, 
literary, archaeological and historical fields. Edited by G. BUCCELLATI. 338 pp., 2 pi. (=Orientalia 
NS, Vol. 42, 1-2). $12.50. 

A Bibliography of Homeric Scholarship. Preliminary Edition 1930-1970. 

By DAVID W. PACKARD and TANIA MEYERS, vi-184 pp. $2.50. 

Almost 4000 titles, listed alphabetically with a topical index divided into 16 major categories. 


Professional and institutional discount of 20% on single copies (higher on larger orders). 

All prices are postpaid. Descriptive flyers and information on desk copies available on request. 

Undena Publications, P.O. Box 97, Malibu, California 90265, U.S.A. 



